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OLD MAIDS. 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY 


BY JAMES SIIERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Author of Virginius, The Hunchback, The Wife, &c- 


(Concluded .) 


SCENE THE LAST.—A Room in Lapy 
Buancue’s. 
Enter Joun. 
John. The knot is tied !—I am a married 
man, 
And now I wish myself a single one ! 
Great people do not sort with me, their, ways 
Are so uncommon! ‘Tis a serious thing 
To marry! There throughout the ceremony 
Sir Philip stood, with handkerchief to mouth, 
Stifling his laughter ; opposite, his friends, 
Lords John and Stephen, lords, although they 


Tottering outright, and nudging one another, 
Be this the mode with men of quality, 
I know, to those beneath me, it would pass 
For monstrously bad breeding! But the worst 
Is yet to come !—The bride herself did laugh— 
Laugh till her sides shook. —Yes, and I pre- 
pared 
With a most lovely kerchief for the tears 
I though she would be drown'd in.—’Pon my 
life, 
Great folks are no great things—but I am mar- 
ried! 
Enter Rosert, handkerchief to mouth. 


What !—Colonel Blount alone !—Why, where's 
your bride? 
Gone to recruit her spirits I suppose. 
After the ceremony! ’*I'was a most 
Affecting one! 
John. You found it so. 
Robert, I did. 
How near akin are moods most opposite ! 
I vow there’s not a pin’s point difierence 
’Twixt tears and langhter.—Nay, tis known to 
ail, 
Grief laughs as oft as weeps. 
John. You mean it falls 
Into hysterics. 
Robert. As I nearly did 
To-day. 
John. No! 
Robert. Yes, as I’m a baronet! 
Upon my life !—Ob, Colonel Blount, how well 
You play’d the bridegroom ?—so impressively. 
I have seen moving things, but ne’er was moved 
Before to-day! “I'was well the clergyman 
Was hackney’d in the ceremony, eise 
He never had got through with it! 
John. Siy you so? 
This is another version of the story ! 
And did I play the bridegroom movingly ? 
Robert. The bride, methinks, might satisfy 
you there! 
I am sure I saw her tremble! 
John. She did shake! 
Robert. Indeed! "Twas well she did not 
quite go off. 
John. I thought "twas all with mirth. 
Bobert. Mirth, Colonel Blount! 
I wish you could have seen and heard yourself! 
You look'd and spoke! 


IN FIVE ACTS. 


John. How did I speak and look ? 
Pathetically ? 
Robert. Spare me, gentle sir, 
I lack your constancy ! 
John. My constancy ! 
It is my forte !—If there is one thing, sir, 
Wherein, among the things that I excel in, 
I do surpass myself, I may aver 
It is my constancy. I see it now! 
I have a way of speaking serious things, 
And doing them, quite of my own!—The 
bride! 
Enter Cuarvorre, supported by Jacos and 
Sreruen, 
Permit me, noble friends ;—how does my wife ? 
Charlotte. A little better! 
John, Crue} that I was! 
The ceremony was too much for you! 
And ’twas my fault! If I had dream'd of it, 
I should have skipp'd my share, or rhym’d it 
o’er. 
Charlotte. I nc’er heard sermon so affected 
me, 
And I have heard all kinds—charity ones, 
And funeral ones—-I may have wept at some, 
But ne’er was overpower'd until to-day ! 
John, Nay, think of it no more. 
Charlotie. Each syllable spoke volumes to 
me. 
John. You distress me, love! 
Charlotte. I must give vent to what I_ feel, 
or drop! 
John. Nay, then, dear love, speak on. 
Charlotte. You certainly 
Were destined for the church. 
John, Oh, no! 
Charlotte. You were! 
John. Upon my honor, love, I tell thee no! 
Charlotte. The gown and surplace little 
know their loss! 
But stop! said I the church ?—I meant the 
stage, 
For there they have the art superlative 
Of moving hearts, beleaguering them so, 
Perforce they yield, and to the captors pay 
Tribute incontinent of sighs and tears! 
John. 1 do suspect the stage had been my 
forte ! 
Charlotte. What atragedian husband, had 
you made! 
John. I think I had! 
Charlotte. Were it a killing part, 
No deed of dagger, poison’d chalice cord ! 
Your looks had slain without them. 
John. 1 believe 
The stage has lost a murderer in me! 
I won't regret it, though ; come lady wife, 
We now must feast, so let me lead thee home ? 
Peter, (entering.) One Master Blount in- 
quires for you below, 
A dame along with him, who seems his wife. 
John, (aside.) My father and my mother.— 
Bid them hie 
At noon to-morrow to the place they know 
On Ludgate-hill.—I cannot sec them here. 
[Perer goes out. 
Charlotte. Who wants to see you, husband ? 
John. Nobody. 
A friend of such a sort as one may have 
And know not; one may loose and never miss. 
Peter, (re-entering.) He is angry at your 
answer—therce he stands, 


And will not quit the door. 


[NUMBER XVIL 
John. Most shocking breeding; SS 

Repeat my answer, sir, | cannot see him. 
Cotonet Biount, bursting in, followed by 

Master and Misraess Buount. Sin Pour 


Prittiant and Lapy Anne, who joins Lapy 


Biaxcur, entering from another part of the 
chamber. 


Where is my brother ?—may I call him so, 
Who keeps his reverend parents at the doar ! 
What means this, John—how comes it?— 
What !—Art thou 
My elder brother, and instract’st me thus? 
Endurest thou the roof that is too proud 
To shelter these most lov’d and sacred heads ? 
Sparn’st not the threshold that admits thy feet, 
And these most hallowed ones forbid to pass? 
Hold’st commerce with the host that takes thee 
in, 
And those thou ow’st thy being to shuts out 
For surely, host, roof, threshold are to blame ? 
For sacrilege, 'gainst nature like to this, 
And not the man with whom I share one 
blood. 
Jon. There are times brother, and occasions 
Colonel Blount. None : 
For doing that which damns the precious soul, 
And heaven hath set our parents next itself 
For picty, whose slight entaileth death ! 
Passing along with these most noble friends, 
I saw our sire and mother at the door: 
Paid them my duty; found they had traced 
thee hither, 
Succeeding on the search that baffled me; 
Learn'd the proud message thou hadst sent 
them down; 
And gav’t reception, as became their son! 
Up to them, brother, no excuses make 
For what admits of nove; but own thy fault 
And ask for pardon. 
Mistress Blount. Husband, tell me now, 
Is not a mother far the likeliest 
‘To know her owa son! Where is now thy 
John ? 
But look upon my Thomas! Gentleman 
Or tradesman, he is the same !—would own 
thee, though 
Thou still hadst apron on!—wovld smile at 


me, 

Call’d I him now, “Good Thomas !—Honest 
lad !— 

Kind boy!” as, when he was thy 'prentice, 
John, 


1 used to do; and he did like to hear, 
And now, I will be bound, would like as well. 
Colonel Blount. Oh, mother, there are strains 
in boyhood heard, 
As men that thrill us, as none other can ! 
But come, forgive my brother. 
Lady Anne, (coming forward.) Blanche, a 
thought 
Has struck me. 
hold 
The yoeman’s maid again.—He is riveted ! 
Colonel Blount. She is found. 
Iady Anne. (aside.) My gucss was right! 
Colonsl Blount. It must be she: 
The simple silent maid, in humble guise, 
Whose beauty unpretending without aid, 
Made captive of me! Whom, although I left, 
I followed still—from whom that gap they say, 
Oblivion doth fill up—fatal to love— 
Absence—could ne'er divide me, but became 


Show thyself. Let him be- 
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A bed in which the stream of memory ran, 
And gather’d flood in flowing.—Art not she? 
O, turn to me !—O, let me see thy face, 
The radiant impress of consummate woman, 
Superlative from nature’s hand alone, 
Who, jealous of her master’s work, refused 
Prosoerity and rank a share in thee, 
And made thee daughter, rare, of lowliness! 
Will you not turn ? 
Lady Blanche. Yes, will you guarantee 
All risk I thereby run. 
Colonel Blount, 1 do! 
Lady Blanche. Behold! 
Colonel Blount. The yeoman’s maid! were em- 
press of the earth, 
Did rank by beauty go! 
Lady Blanche. Know’st thou me not ? 
Colonel Blount, Know I thee not? Ay—by 
these eyes that see thee, 
hese ears that hearthee, and, beyond e’en these, 
Phe heart that feasts on what they see and hear. 
Lady Blanche. Thou know’st me not? 
Colonel Blount, Art not the yeoman’s maid ? 
Lady Blanche. 1 am, but was not she.-- 
She was a sprite 
My wayward fancy for illusion rais’d, 
Now marvellously turn’d to flesh and blood 
Through talisman of thy most noble worth! 
None see yeu here beside the yeoman’s maid ? 
Colonel Blount, None. 
Lady Blanche. Let me doff the hood 1 still 
kept on, 
How say you now, sir? 
Colonel Blount. Nothing do T see 
Except the yeoman’s maid. I see the hood 
Still in your modest coif and simple cloak. 
Lady Blanche. There then. 
Colonel Blount, ‘The Countess, 
Lady Blanche. No.—The yeoman’s maid. 
Spare what | was for what I have become, 
If what [ have become content thee, take me ! 
Ox take me rot, none other e’er shall own me ! 
Now do I see how wealth and rank themselves, 
Estranging nature from simplicity, 
May root her graces up, and in their stead 
Plant blemishes ;—but I have wider swerv'd, 
Misled by vanity and pride of sway, 
Never suspecting that, to hold one heart, 
Outwent the boast of winuiag thousand ones— 
A lesson taught by you, and learn'd for life ! 
Colonel Blount. How will the mood of self- 
same features change! 
ken as the air will change the self-same ehee! 
Now, I bebold again the maid I loved, 
Sull love—had loved, fer ever, though unfound,. 
Take thee? 1 do!—In all humility, 
And thankfulness, and love, I take thee, lady! 
Charlotte. (advancing with her party.) My 
mistress.— {to Roperr, © 
Enter Sin Purtip and Lavy Anne, who join 


Coronet Buount and Lavy Briaxcue. 


Robert. Sdeath and here my master comes ! 
Let's steal away. Come! Stephen! Jacob! 
Stephen and Jacob. Well? 
Robert- To keep our titles, best we take them 
hence ! 
John, Nay, noble friends, tarry awhile, I pray, 
My father, mother, and my brother there, 
And those good friends, | question not, will join 
My feast in honor of our nuptials with 
Ihe Countess Lady Blanche, 
Charlotte. Stop, Colonel Blount, 
[Running up to Joun, and placing her hand 
before his mouth, 
Colonel Blount, 1 answer to that name. 
Charlotte, No,sir! 1 mean 
This gentleman, 
Colonel Blount. Brother ! 
made 
A Colonel! 
John. How was I made a Colonel ?—by 
Rapid ong 
Sir Philip. Robert, this is you. 
Bohert. | own ’twas | that dubb’dhim Colonel, 
sir, 
But with his own good wiil, 
John. Wife, how is this ? 
Cherlotte. Dear Husband, pardon me. 
am not the Countess but her lady’s maid. 


How were you 


John. Vil be divorced. 

Charlotte. You must be married first, 

You have been cheated, sir, but ionocently, 

Atcost alone of your credulity. 

Our wedding and our titles were the same, 

A play to make you wise and pass the hour, 
Colonel Blount. Joa, take it in good part. 
John. I wiil do so, 

Brother, I am a man to bear a jest. 

If there is one thing | am master in 

Bevond another, brother, it is that. 

Lady Blanche, Anne? 

Lady Anne. Blanche. [coming down, 

T.ady Blanche. A man is something after all ! 

Lady Anne. Yes, withour help,—I made one 

of Sir Philip, 
lady Blanche. Nay, Anne, my eyes are 
open'd. We require 

Men’s help as well—except for Colonel Blount 

I ne’er had been a woman, Much I question 

If you yourself are past improving by them. 
Lady Anne. Oh, Blanche! 

Lady Blanche. Ob, Anne! the older, still the 

wiser. 

And won't I titter when you say “ obey” 

Before the parson |! Will youn say it? 

Lady Anne. Yes. 

Lidy Blanche. And “ love’ and “ henor” too? 

Lady Anne, I will !—won't you? 

Lady Blanche, Devoutly, Aune, as e’er I said 

my prayers. 

But, Anne, the pass we're come to ! Don’t you 

know ? 

How shall we answer to ol maids for this? 
Lady Anne. Lay heads together, and concoct 

a speech, 

Proceed you. 

Lady Blanche. Nay, 1 never open’d school, 
On whick account take you precedence, Anne. 
I'll help you to the first word—* Ladies !"’— 

well ? 

Lady Anne, Ladies—I'll lay the fault upon 

the men— {te Brancne. 

Lady Blanche, (aside.) They lay the fault 

first who are most to blame. 

Lady Anne. But for the men we had been 

still old maids. 

Accept of our regrets. 

Ludy Blanche. Nay, Anne, tell truth— 

We don’t regret ata'l! Let me go on, 

I'll make a grace of our defection, Anne. 

Ladies, applaud us martyrs in the cause, 

For which, coutending with more zeal than heed, 

We were ta’en captive by the common foe. 

Profit by our examples, don’t despise 

An enemy though slight; and if you fail 

As we have done, endure it with good grace. 

Believe you put on wreaths in wedlock’s chains, 

And turn with loving faith the links to flowers, 

Of which the poorest beggars liberty. 

END OF OLD MAIDS 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 


CHAPTER VI, 

Some matters in relation to cities.— Philosophy 
of Knowledge.— Horrid confession, which is over- 
heard by Simpey. 

It was night, and Simpey was three miles 
from the city of Philadelphia—it was cold, and 
the poor boy shuddered at the idea of being 
compelled to remain out all night. He had 
been accustomed to misery, but he was not insen- 
sible to the cold. Before him lay the vast city— 
its myriad of lights glimmered far and wide, and 
made it look as if thrice its size. To one who 
has never seen a city, it presents to the eye a 
wonderful appearance—it conveys to the mind 
the mighty powers of man; the creation of his 
genius and the mystery of the arts: it is a world 
of his own creation, and imitative of his God.— 
Simpey bad gazed on the vast chain of mountains 
running though Pennsylvania, without half the 
awe and wonderment that he did upon the city 
that night—he was born amid the hills—he had 
wandered through the valleys—he was conver- 


sant with the country; to him, the city was 
strange. The writer of this remembers (and the 
remembrance will never be erased) the first time 
he caught a view of the Alleghany mountains— 
he saw them in the distance—they appeared 
like stepping stones to heaved! But let us re- 
turn to our subject. 

‘* Must [ sleep in the open air, the cold night 
breeze and the hard ground my companions ? 
No! I see a shed youder—that will do—it will 
not be the first time Simpey slept comfortably 
on straw.’’ 

While in the act of approaching the shed, a 
turn of the road gave him a view of what ap- 
peared to be a public house, 

“I will reach that—I have money, and will 
pay for a bed,” 

It is said by some that knowledge canonly be 
obtained by reading—-that portion of knowledge 
under the head of common sense, necessary to 
carry a man through the wold, is only to be 
found in the school of necessity, The pampered 
fool from a college, with his head stuffed full of 
Greek and Latin, would cut but a poor figure in 
the common school of adversity, 1 have always 
had an idea that boys who, in after years, study 
from the great book of nature, make the bravest 
and the best of men. Many doctors and lawyers 
are downright hypocrites, The poet Young 
somewhere expresses himself thus : 


“Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedg'd lies open in life’s common field, 

And bids us welcome to the vital feast. 

Your learning, like the lunar beam, aff rds 
Light but not heat; it leaves you undevout, 
Frozen at heart, while speculation shines.” 


Simpey approached the inn—for such indeed 
it was: before the door of which was a sign, and 
the golden streaks running crossways, denoted 
that it was the “ Rising Sun.” 

“Can I have lodging here to-night, sir ?” 

“1 don't know,” was the answer of a surly 
looking man, the landlord. “It depends upen 
circumstances— We are all creatures of circum- 
stance—in this case, the circumstance is, have 
you money ? that governs the world, and as I 
am less than the world, why it needs must gov- 
ern me.” 

With this pompous address, he laughed heart- 
ily himself, in which he was joined by several 
others, 

“I have money, sir—that is, a little.” 

*«©O, ali! that will do. Hollo there, Sam: 
take this boy into the kitchen, give him some 
cold victuals ; then conduct him into No, 6, let 
him sleep with the Methodist preacher,”’ 

The room into which Simpey was shown, con- 
tained two beds, one of which he suon took pos- 
session of. He was just falling into a calm 
delightful slumber, ever the consequence of good 
actions, when his whole soul was thrown into an 
alarm by voices in an adjoining charber—they 
were those of Brief and Smith. 

** Look you, Mr. Brief; this matteris your own, 
if you have been fooled by a boy, it is not my 
lookout.” 

“ But, my dear Smith—what avails my act- 
ing as executor when the will is in existence— 
he, the rascal, has stolen it, and if he sees Brown, 
allis over; and my fifteen hundred dollars”’— 

“ Why, Brief, of course that is lost, for you 
certainly don’t think that I am fool enough to 
give them up !” 

“ No, not exactly that, but the boy must be 
found. I have six warrants out against him, 


with such a host of evidence as will convict him 
instantly.” 
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** Ah, | understand, you want my service— 
look you, Brief, | have other objects in view— 
do you remember, some three months ago, that a 
sailor came to our village, the one whom you lied 
out of prison ?” 

“ Mr. Smith, you forget.” 

“No, Brief, you forget, He was guilty, and 
you proved by hocus pocus that he was innocent, 
Now listea—that sailor was my uncle, and ke 
belongs to a gang known as pirates. 1 am going 
to join them.” 

“* Why Smith, you are crazy!” 

“Perhaps I am—perhaps | ain't—but that is 
the life for me; it has been my thought by day — 
my dream by night. Ip visions that I have con- 
jured up, the red flag, at the mast head, has pass- 
ed in its glory and pride before me; I have 
imagined a bloody deck and a bloody crew. I 
have went further, Brief, and imagined myself 
their captain; aye, their captain, O! what a 
glorious cream it is—give me but the dark blue 
sea,a staunch vessel, and fifty brave men, and 
the red flag at the mast head of my rover ship, 
and I would soon be the terror of the ocean.” 

“ Why, Smith, you seem inspired—a pirate ! 
why it is horrible !” 

“No, Brief, not more horrible than piracy on 
land ; you are a land rover—I choose the sea— 
but no more of this—you are looking for this 
Simpey ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Well now, you know I hate this boy, but you 
don’t know for what—I will tell you.”’ 

Simpey could not catch the words, they were 
uttered in a whisper. 

“Ha! is this true, Smith ?” 

“ As gospel. I hate him for another cause— 
he saw me once trying to strangle young Paw- 
ling !” 

“Gracious heavens ! Smith, you are a—” 

“* Murderer—aye, out with it—I have com- 
mitted murder—do you know Suf. Bower,* eh?” 

“ Yes, she was tried for child murder.” 

“And acquitted, Well, I was but sixteen 
then, Brief—that child was mine.” 

“J—s!” 

“« Aye mine, and I killed it Brief—and she— 
she knew it.—But that is not all—listen, I may 
as well confess all, for in two days more, I will 
be on the ocean, and whatever you may hear of 
my actions hereafter, these little acts of my youth, 
will excuse darker ones. You know William 
Maguire, eh ?” 

** Ido; the old school mistress’ son.” 

“ The same—he wronged me—it was in a 
trifling matter—still, he wronged me He worked 

in a quarry on the Schuylkill, yust below Swedes 
ford—it is neceesary, you know, to blow them 
occasionally—the day was fixed—I heard of it; 
the train was laid by William. I had lain one 
previously, and carried it in a different direction 
—I lay flat on the ground, match in hand—I 
saw him approach, I saw him fix the powder— 
he commenced laying the train—and mine was 
fixed, aud William was blown up.” 

Simpey heard this confession in horror—but 
when it came to this, he uttered the exclamation 

“Gracious God!” Scarcely knewing what 
he said. 

‘* Brief, did you hear a noise ?” 


*A notorious character, and well known in 
Montgomery county as the murderess of her children, 
but by some strange fatality she always escaped pun- 
ishment. It is said the judges connived to save her. 


** No—no—go on—he was blown up.” 

* Yes, but he did not die—he lives, but I am 
revenged—he is blind !" 

CHAPTER VII. 

Disciples of the Church —Their charity.— 
Another William in the field,— Virtue, industry 
and the widow—with other matters, all tending to 
the one object, viz: the developmeut of this true his- 
tory. 

The state house clock had struck eleven—Mr. 
and Mrs. Love, and the two misses Loves, had 
just returned from a religious meeting—they 
were all members of the church, and were 
strict one’s too ; there was no mistake in tneir 
religious opinions— strong, deep-rooted prejudice 
—a continual attendance at all hours, and on all 
occasions, had so stiongly convinced themselves 
and others, that if ever a sainted family went to 
heaven,it would be thatof the Loves’s, 

“Heaven,” said their pastor, ‘‘ was made for 
such good and righteous people.” 

** Stir the fire my love,’” was mildly spoken by 
Mrs. L. to her husband, “* it is very cold.” 

“Yes, my sweet, and how thaukful ought we 
to be for the solid comforts of life. Clara, dear, 
your shawl has fallen from the piano—how the 
wind whistles—it is a bitter night. Clara, dear, 
call William.” 

Now, gentle reader, it is necessary to say 
that Mr. Love was a merchant tailor; lived in 
his own private house, in Ninth street, near the 
conjunction with the Ridge road, leading to the 
interior of Pennsylvania, taking in its route the 
Rising Sun Lon, Norristown, &c. &e. It is also 
necessary to add, that William, alluded to, was 
an apprentice boy, whose business it was to split 
wood, clean the knives and forks, make fire at the 
house, and do as little at his business as good 
Mr. Love would permit—reasoning on this prin- 
ciple—as the boy cannot use the needle well 
enough, he saves‘us at the house the wages of a 
servant, This isin part a system of nothera ap- 
prenticeship. William having obeyed the call, 
entered—he was a boy about sixteen years of 
age, pale, and evidently feeling the wounds in- 
flicted upon him by being thus compelled to 
drudge and do the work of a negro, His eyes 
were sunken, as were his cheeks—sorrow seemed 
to have impressed its image on every feature of 
his face—his voice too faltered, for he felt the 
pang of suffering in his heart, 

“Bring up more wood, sir—what are you 
about, shuffling there ?” 

“Tam cold, sir—these thin clothes” — 

** What's that, rascal, dare you talk of clothes 
—Clara, dear, shut the coor.” 

The obedient daughter pushed the trembling 
boy out, and slam’d the door after him, 

“ Taat boy, dear Mr. Love, is a loss to us; he 
eats mote than two men, and actually had the 
impudence to find fault with the tainted meat 
you paid two cents a pound for,” 

“ The villain—I will starve him for it, my 


sweet.” 
“ What noise is that? 


groan—what noise is thai ?”” 

‘* A poor boy, sir,” answered William, who at 
that moment estered the room; “he fell down 
at our steps and | brought him into the entry.”’ 

“ You breught bim into the entry! you—you 
rascal, villain; kick him out,” 

**Ma’am, he is dyiog—his limbs are stiff,” 

** You fool, what is the boy to us? if he dies 
here, won’t we have to bury him ? tura him out, 
William, directly,” 


I heard a moan, a 


All this was uttered by the pious Mrs. L. 

** Don't get in a passion, my love, it is thus 
the righteous ure afflicted—it is thas the house 
of the lord, as it were, is taken by storm, Shut 
the door, the air is cutting.” 

“* But the poor boy, sir?” 

* Turn him over to the watchman,” 

* Let us pray, children.” 

And Mr. and Mrs. Love, and the two Misses 
Loves, fell down on their knees and offered up 
prayers for the poor and needy, and thanking the 
Lord for their worldly consforts, 

And this is called religion, and such people 
christians '! 

The reader no doubt recognises in the poor 
boy, the person of our hero; who no soover 
heard the awful confession of Smith, than he 
jumped out of bed, and flew on the wings of fear 
and horrow combined, toward the city. The 
cold and excitemnot together brought on a deli- 
rium—he fell—when and where he had no 
recollection!; and it was only when William, the 
poor apprentice boy, picked him up at the door 
of his master’s house, that he became conscious of 
his situation, 

“Let me die, sir, oh! let me die, I would 
rather die now, than live to suffer.” 

“Die—no you shan’t die—I1 will protect you.” 

Yes—poverty and wretchedness are the only 
good Samaratans in the world—they are the only 
two names in the vast catalogue of man’s collec- 
tion, which imply sympathy for their fellows. 
Riches is a canker in the soul it gnaws, and eats 
away all the finer feelings of our nature, a can- 
ker so despicable, that the victim, in his moments 
of reflection, even despises himself. 

When William returned from the parlor, his 
eyes were lit up with an iotellectusl fire—his 
whole soul was in arms, and like the gigantic 
creation of Shakspearh’s brain, * was eager for 
the fray.” William was, at times, timid, but now 
he felt as if he could crush his master and his 
holy family at a blow. 

“Ah! a thought—by heavens I will—why 
should I tamely submit to the drudgery of this 
house? Here is a boy cast upon the world, 
alone without friends, without home ; and what 
am I ? An orphan.” 

With these wild thoughts and undigested 
plans, he sought the place where Siumpey lay. 
The poor boy was sitting up, his head resting oa 
his hands—he was crying. 

“Can you walk, poor boy?” 

« Yes, L think I can,’’ 

« Then get up—we will go together, die to- 
gether, for I will not stay here.” 

“Eh! die ?—what, you go with me—where ? 
I am a stranger.” 

“No matter, let me help you up—there, now, 
lean upon me, I know a poor widow whose 
door has never been shut against those poorer 
than herself.” 

It is a remarkable trait in the character of 
poor women, particularly widows, that their 
hearts ure more alive to the wants and necessities 
of the poor, than are those of the rich, A woman 
who has known adversity, aod passed through 
the various changes of life, becomes an angel, as 
regards her feelings and motives of action, It 
was said by an old philosopher that women have 
no souls—modern writers have condemned the 
remark, bu it is ia our opinion the fellow meant 
it as acompliment—they being creatures of heaven, 
not of earth, We are partial to widows, they seem 
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to us like the go!den links connecting youth with 
age; they stand between the married and the 
unmarried, as the mentors of the one and as an 
example to the other, A widow! The wry 
name is a charm—it conjures up a thousand 
reminiscences of our life. We once loved a 
widow! 

Mrs Collins, the widow in question, lived in 
Twellth street near Callowhill—her house was 
small and comfortable — herself and two children, 
a boy and a girl, were alone in the world—she 
had no other kin, no other tie. The daughter 
was in her thirteenth year, the boy ia his 
eleventh, both promising children, her pride and 
comfort. Mrs. Collins was what is called a 
plain sewer; she took in work, and by that 
means stpported her family—her boy went to a 
poor school. Poor schools are numerous enough 
at the north, but as the teachers of them are paid 
by the year, the minds of the scholars are consid. 
ered but as a minor consideration; hence the 
boy who goes to a free school for knowledge, 
gains but this—the knowledge of its unworthi- 
ness ‘Truth is stronger than fiction:—To the 
widow Collins,—William the apprentice, and 
Simpey, bent their way. 

(To be Continued.) 
Fi om our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 

The weather has been very unpropitious to 
theatrical amusement during the past week, yet 
Horse Shoe Robinson held possession of the stage 
for six nights, we have also had the Sergeant's 
Wife, Joan of Arc, and the Death ‘Token, These 
are tobe succeeded by the more legitimate act- 
ing of Mrs, Fitzwilliam and Buckstone, of whose 
career we shall speak hereafter, London Assur- 
ance is upon every body's tongue, and we expect 
no great excitement upon any other theatrical 
phenomenon during the present seascn. Ilow 
this play will be cast we know not, whether a 
galaxy of stars are to shine forth to astonish us, 
or whether Wemyss intends to represent it with 
his own company, is yet a profound secret; but 
thus much we know, that great preparations are 
on foot, for scenery and deccrations, Miss 
Fisher passed through the city on her way to 
Richmond ; also Mrs, Barnes, and Miss Char- 
lotte Barnes en route to Charleston, without 
favoring us with a taste of their quality, Ward 
the late manger of the Holiday street theatre, is 
now attached to the Front street, and made his 
bow as Farmer Ashfield; we can’t congratulate 
him upon the success of his first effuri—he wants 
stamina for such parts, he was however, well 
received, Smith as Henry, Wemyss as Bob 
Handy, and Mrs, Philips as Miss Blandford 
tilled their respective parts to our entire satisfac~ 
tion. Mathews, whom we have missed for some 
time, was warmly received in Sir Philip Bland- 
ford, he is a sterling actor of the good old school, 
we wish we had more ofthe same stamp. Mrs, 
Philips’ ben: fit on Monday night we are sorry to 
say, was a failure ; we would rather attribute 
this to the snow storm, than the wact of liberality 
to reward an actress who is untiring in her 
efforts to please, and who deserved a better house, 


Indian Sports.—During an exhibition of In- 
diun dancing, &c., on the stage, at the Louis- 
ville thea're, a short time since, by a number 
of Sacs and Foxes, a man by the name of 
Lambert, stepped out from the boxes, and 
knocked down an aged chief—then struck the 
distinguished chie’, Kis ka-kush, who received 
the blow without giving way in the sligh‘e t— 
he, not knowing “ what it was all about,” looked 
surpriced— and his fir.t impulse was to lay the 
intruder dead at his feet, but thinking it a part 
of the performance, probably—he hesitated, 
during which time the fellow was dragged off, 
and hustled out of the theatre. The sports 
went on again. 


The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 
circulation, through all parts of the country, is the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 


connected with the Stage. 
First insertion, 4 cents a line 
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~ DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION, 
Saturday Morning, December 4, 1841. 


TO THE READER. 

Ourselves.—Judging from the success which 
has attended our efforts since the publication 
of the Mirror, we should say that our labors 
have been appreciated, and the public satisfied 
with our course. In consideration of the pa- 
tronage thus extended to us, and to render the 
Mirror still more worthy the attention of our 
readers, we purpose in our next number, to 
commence a new dramatic work, entitled, 
“ The Southern Stage, Actors, and Authors,” 
dedicated to James H. Caldwell, Esq. of New 
Orleans, So little is known of the Southern 
Theatres, that it has become a subject of en- 
quiry why their histories have not been re- 
corded, and connected with other portions of 
our stage annals, which Dunlap in his work 
has so industriously gathered up. Wm. B. 
Wood is now engaged upon a dramatic work, 
which, as he states in his prospectus, is limited 
to but a portion of the stage history of our 
country. Our work is one of a decidedly dis- 
tinct character, commencing with its introduc- 
tion in the far west, its rise and progress up to 
the building of the St. Charles Theatre, New 
Orleans, and the erection of Carlos temple in 
Houston, ‘Texas. The publication of this work 
in the Mirror, in connection with the “ Dra- 
matic Authors,” already published, will, at the 
expiration of a year, form a volume of exceed- 
ing interest to the lovers of dramatic literature. 

In our next we will publish a biography of 
J. R. Scott, and a full-length likeness of this 
distinguished tragedian. 

Autographs.—We have in the hands of our 
engraver, numerous letters, upon which he is 
busily engaged in taking fue similies of signa- 
tures of the most distinguished performers in 
Europe and America, the last will comprise 
namcs most dearly cherished by every friend 
of the drama, and will form a feature in the 
“ Mirror,” of a most important character. 

Our friend Forbes in Augusta, Georgia, will 
have received ere this copies of “ London As- 
surance,” and “Old Maids,’ which we have 
forwarded to his address, Forbes writes us to 
get him a good scene painter—don't all speak 
at once—who is the man? An artist may 
hear of a good situation with Forbes, he has a 
good company, and from all aecounts doing 
well. He has our best wishes for his success. 
Apply to the publishers. 


DEFENCE OF THE DRAMA. 

“Iam not cbout to enter into an argument 
on the morals of the stage, bec.use it is not a 
subject capable of quis'ion by any impartial 
and intelligent man. ‘The fact is,and we all 
know it perfectly well, that the Theatre is a 
place notoriously and shaun efully corrupt; that 
its performances, always shabby in point of 
artistical excellence, are oftn in point of 
morals indecent and disgusting to the last de- 
gree; that the performers themselves, both 
male and female, are generally abandoned 
characters, who, by common consent, are gen- 
erally shut out of the pule of respectable soci- 
ety, in short that the Theatre is a seminary cf 
vice, and is one of the most eflicient causes 
of the corruption of public niorala. 


“The conductor of a public press is bound 
in all cases to act with an enlightened regard 
to the public good; but when the subject re- 
gards the moral welfare of the community, his 
obligations are peculiar and imperative. Good 
morals are the basis of all social organization, 
and it belongs to the conductors of the press, 
in an especial manner, to take their stand as 
the sentinels and guardians of the common 
safety. If this view be correct, how can it be 
reconciled with the duty of an editor, that he 
shou'd seem to give his countenance and sane- 
tion to a vicious institution, by permitting his 
paper to be used as a general card of invita- 
tion, and thus to propagate its pernicious prin- 
ciples, and diffuse its demoralizing influences 
among all classes of the community?” [ Extract 
from an article in the Cincinnati “ Daily Chron- 
icle,” Nov. 20, headed “ The Press.” 


We have advocated the stage, the purity and 
the morality of the drama; we have contended 
for it as we would for any otlhcr branch of our 
country’s literature, yet ut the same time we 
have pointed out its errors, spoke of some of 
its members, as we would speak of the dcbased 
of any profession, for good and bad are mixed 


up promiscuously in all classes of society; yet 
does it lack a want of common sense in the 


individual, or individuals, who would brand 
all for the delinquencies of the few; it shows 
a want of charity in thus stigmatizing a class 
of people, who, to use the words of their great 
master, are “laboring in their vocation.” ‘The 
allusion to the character of the females of the 
stage is base and unmanly ; it is not only an 
insult to the respectable of the profession but 
to that portion of the community, who take 
pleasure in witnessing theatrical exhibitions. 
In all ages amusements for the people have 
been sanctioned both by church and state, even 
when the inquisition held its hellish sway, 
those stern arbitors of men’s lives, did not 
raise their voices against the rational recrea- 
tions of the people. In the earliest history of 
the stage it is related that the priests wrote 
playsand assisted in their representations, That 
which was tolerated in the 12th century is to 
be suppressed in the 19th century, simply be- 
cause an obscure theatre in the far west, has 
bad actors, and some immoral characters con- 
nected with it,—folly! Just as well might we 
attempts to do away with preaching because a 
minister of the gospel commits an act dir- 
graceful to himself and church—and there are 
many that do—Just as well might we attempt 
to do away with our courts of justice because 
a judge gets drunk, and we have some that do, 
Ju-t as well attempt to do away with lawyers, 
because one cheats his client, and of this class 
it isa well known fact there are some. The 
writer of the extract is decidedly another 
Daniel come to judgment, but we question if 
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his reasoning will ever cause one editor of a 


newspaper to swerve from his independent 
course, or excite the public to mutiny and 
overthrow the temples of the histrioniv muse. 





It1s a curious fact, that the moment an excite. 
mentis produced by some popular preacher, or 
bigoted editor, the timid are worked upon, and 
an opposition is immediately raised against the 
drama, and it is equal!y as curious a fact that the 
drama has outlived these oppositions, and stands 

s fair a chance of salvation as any other branch 
of our literature. Watts in speaking of the stage 
says .— 

“It is granted, that a dramatic reprensenta- 
tion of the affairs of human life, is by no means 
sinful in itself. Lam inclined to think that val- 
uable compositions might be made of this kind, 
such as might entertain an audience with inno- 
cent delight, and even with real profit.” 

What does Addison say ? 

** Where our plays subject to proper inspections 
and limitations, we might not only pass away 
several of our vacant hours in the highest enter - 
tainments, but should always rise from them 
wiser and better than when we sat down to 
them,” 

Hannah More’s opinion is to be found in her 
written plays, for she not only wrote plays, but 
even dramatised the Holy Scriptures. 

We could go on and mention hundreds whose 
opinion coincide with the above, such men as 
Johnson, Milton, Dodd, Doddridge, ete. Mil- 
ton, in his preface to Sampson Agonistes says, 
“Tragedy as it was anciently composed, has 
MORALIST and most 
It was, in the 


been held the Greatest 
profitable of all other poems, 
reign of Dyonysius, considered, a mighty matter 
to write a tragedy ; he himself attempted one, 
Augustus Cesar commenced his Ajax, but soon 
gave itup. Seneca the philosopher, also wrote 
several. And Gregory Nazeanzen, a holy father 
of the church, thought it not unbecoming the 
sanctity of his person to write a tragedy, which 
he entitled, ‘‘Christ’s Sufferings.” Among the 
list of modern authors there are to be found sev- 
eral names of high standing in the church, who 
have contributed largely to the amusement and 
instruction of the public, through the bright me- 
dium of the drama. The most powerful argu- 
ment in defence of the drama and its moral 
tendency, is to be found in the simple history of 
Shakspeare. The young ; the thoughtless Shaks- 
peare flew to the stage for shelter ; and for what? 
He was an outcast from his home, branded 
with theft, and aimed with graceless audacity to 
ridicule the magistrate whom he injured, Thrown 
upon the world without a friend or adviser, from 
this debased body he courted support! To this 
sink he flew for refuge ! What a sanctuary fora 
being of his description! What a semivary for 
the improvement of his talents! talents of which 
he had given so many proofs, cid they employ 
him for base and uslawful purpeses, and the sub- 
version of virtue, the corruption of morality, the 
degradation of religion! let applauding millions 
answer, let an admiring world reply! his future 
progress unblemished ! his character unsullied ! 
his death a nation’s loss! his life a nation’s 
pride! his school was the stage ; the stage was 
the scene of bis reform ; the stage was the scene 
of his glory ! 

The stage made him great,and hein return 
immortal'zed its votaries, and sent down to alter 
ages names that will live, like his own, which 
can only perish, when— 
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The solemn temples,—the great globe itself— 
Yea all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave nota wreck behind.” 


Xenophon speaks of a dramatic eutertainment, 
written by Socrates, of a loving nature, that 
when Ariadne (a character) and Bacchus (a 
character) concluded the performance by clasp- 
ing each other in theirarms, the effect upon the 
audience must have been wonderful, for Xeno- 
phon says; “‘ those that had no wives swore 
they would marry, and those that were married 
took horse and went home to their wives immedi- 
ately!” Our limits will not permit us to go on 
with this interesting topic, itis the public alone 
keeps the drama a 


——“* Mirror, 
To show nature her own feature, 
Scorn her own image,” &c. &c 


Let us now turn over to the dark side, and see 
how these limbs of the drama have been treated 
and stigmatized, we say nothing of the vagabond 
law, nothing of oppression and all that sort of 
thing, but simply take an extract from an old 
work, under date of 1792, to wit :— (uttered 
Srom a pulpit in Kingston upon Hull, 

** No player or any of his children ought to be 
entitled to Christian burial, or even to lie in a 
church yard! Not one of them can be saved ! 
and those who enter a play heuse! are equally 
cartain with the players of eternal damnation! No 
player can be an honest man!” Comment is 
unnecessary. 

Let us continue the anathemas from another 
source :— 

* Play House.—That tabernacle of the decil, 
the pit of hell, boxes for the train of Lucifer, 
galleries for the high throne of Satan, the casile 
of Belzebub, the high road to destruction, the 
sink of all filth and unrighteousness, a garnished 
sepulchre, the devil's church and temple, satan- 
cal fables, diabolical mysteries,” &c. 

All these and a thousand more constitute the 
slang hurled against the drama,—even the 
preachers of our own city do not spare them ; 
and yet I fearlessly§ossert, in point of character, 
honesty, and standing in society, the frequenters 
of theatres are equal to those who attend church, 
and, however much they may declaim against 
theatricals, and the theatrical going part of the 
community, there are those that attend the for- 
mer who would not change their hopes of salva- 
tion with the latter. 

The drama is destined to live in dispite of all 
opposition, They might as well try to suppress 
our public hotels ; stop the mail, steam boats, or 
any other source of amusement we choose to 
adopt. ‘The due administration of the theatres, 
is peetty much like that of other houses promis- 
ing entertainment for man and beast. If some 
particular good cook were to start up and prepare 
beef a-la-mode somewhat different frem the old 
plan, we should have these Godlike men sensur- 
ing us for eating it on the Sabbath. Every man 
to his taste is an old saying—every man to his 
trade isequally apt. Ifa theatre would pay in 
every street as well as a public house, a billiard 
room, or a doctor's shop, there would be no de- 
ficiency of entrepreneurs preachers speculate in 
building houses, and in lands—and others upon 
“ catis,” which they call divine, when in fact it 
goes te the tune of acocl thousand. With respect 
to both actor and author, it is only necessary 
that the public should appreciate their services, 
and reward them ; they will then abound of all 
qualities, like preachers, lawyers and physicians, 
‘{he fact is, that there is a natural relish for scen- 
ic exhibition; and a taste for it, with a dispo- 
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sition to pay rew Rent for it; which is just as 
likely to endure as a taste for viewing fine scen- 
ery or fine pictnres. 

We have watched their rise and progress in 
other cities, and can say without fear of contra- 
diction, that wherever there exists a well regu- 
lated theatre. the morals of the people are not 
injured, but on the contrary are benefited by it. 
The lessons there inculcated add strength to the 
character, and the mind receives an impress 
which time, in its onward course, can never 
efface ; vice strongly pourtrayed in all its horri- 
fic colors ; virtue painted by a master’s hand, 
hold the world’s bright mirror up to nature in a 
light so glaring, that all thinking men must ac- 
knowledge the pleasing power of the one, and 
shun the hideous features of the other, 

Have we in the uinthteen century grown so 
wise that we imagine sin in every species of 
amusement. “If you read the scriptures over 
and over you will never meet with any express, 
and particular precept against plays.” We 
look upon the Prodigal Son as one of the best 
dramas extant ; it is in fact a musical drama, full 
of interest, and the morality of the author cannot 
be doubted. We will quote from this religious 
play a passage. “ And they began to be merry. 
Now his elder son was in the fields, and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music and dancing.” —Luhe 15. V. 24—95, 

What can fbe more beautiful than the little 
pastoral drama of Ruth —yet it could not be re- 
presented on the stage ; some moral people would 
object to certain passages. How wise are the 
critics—how wonderous chaste—how classical— 
how saint-like, 

We do not pretend to say that the stage has 
always been free from vice and immorality ; on 
the contrary, we have numerous instances on 
record of its debased character in several stages 
of its history; but on all occasions the people 
have put them down, and purged the drama of 
its impurites. 

In 1580 the theatres at Milan were in bad 
repute—in 1583, they were permitted by the 
church with this restriction, that all plays should 
be revised and licensed by the grand Vicar, for 
fear that any thing which was immodest should 
be in them, 

We have spoken frequently of the state of the 
drama at the present period, we have urged upon 
the people the necessity—not of doing away with 
the stage entirely—nor with the suppression of 
plays, but the correction of abuses—the chopping 
off defiled members of the profession, those whose 
conduct are calculated to bring it into disrepute, 
and whose indecent exposure of person and vulgar 
display of physical power keep the modest and 
moral portion of the community away, Let us 
do this, and the stage will command praise, 
where it now invites censure, 


MISS INCE’S BENEFIT. 

On next Thursday evening, the 9th inst., 
this popular young danseuse will take a benefit 
at the Walnut street Theatre. The picces se- 
lected for the occasion will be La Sylphide or 
the Dew Drop; Dew Drop by Miss E. Ince. 
After which the drama of “ Mr. Midshipman 
Easy;” Mr. Midshipman Easy, Mrs. Flynn. 
To conclude with “ The Pacha’s Pet.” There 





will be a full and fashionable audience unques- 
tionably, as she is deserving of it in every 
respect. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES. 

This wonderful discovery in the chemical 
art, which has conferred abiding fame on 
Mons. Daguerre, its originator—has recently 
been brought to much perfection by several in- 
genious individuals of this city, and among 
these we are pleased to nane, Mr. W. Read, 
who has located himself at No 85 Dock Street, 
corner of Third Street. 

We visited his office a fev days since and 
witnessed several handsome specimens of his 
skill. ‘Truly did the sunbeams pencil in un- 
erring lines, the “human fuce divine,” and to 
those who would possess a gem of a miniature, 
we recommend an immediate call on this gen- 
tleman, whose terms are reasonable. 

We are assured upon excellent authority, 
thit Fanny Elssler had sizteen of thein taken, 
to present to her friends in this city, and not- 
withstanding our complimentary notice of the 
danscuse, during her last engagement here, she 
proved totally oblivious of that fact, by not 
sending one to ouraddress. Verb. Sup. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
CHESNUT SITREET.—Old Drury opened 
for the season, on Thursday evening, with Lon- 
don Assurance, and ** My Sister Kate.’ Our 
readers no doubt, are tired out with the notices 
of London Assurance, which have from time to 
time appeared in the Mirror, Miss Cushman’s 
Cay Spanker has already been the subject of our 
New York correspondent’s favorable notice, as 
was Mr. Placide’s Sir Harcourt Courtly; any 
remarks of ours at this time would be but a rep- 
etition. In addition to these, we have Mr. T. 
Placide’s Spanker, Miss Marsden’s Grace Hark- 
away, and Mrs, Thayer's Pert, we could not per- 
ceive any extraordinary degree of excellence ia 
either which would justify us in saying that the 
whole performance was better than we witnessed 
it at the two other theatres; by comparison we 
might it is true, but as they are always odious, 
we omit them on this occasion. We annex a 
custe of the comedy, simply as a matter of refer- 
ence, 

Sir Harcourt Courtly, H. Plavide ; Max Hark- 
away, Wood ; Charles Courtly, Davenport; Mr, 
Spanker, T, Placide ; Dazzle, Richings ; Mark 
Meddle, Hadaway ; Cool, Russel ; Simpson 
(butler,) Stanley ; Martin, Mallikia ; Squire 
Hlarkaway's servant, Hackurt; Isaacs, Eberle; 
Lady Gay Spanker, Miss C, Cushman; Grace 
Harkaway, Miss Marsden ; Pert, Mrs. Thayer. 

THE NATIONAL —The manager's Lene- 
tit on Tuesday evening was well attended, not 
crowded. The principal feature of the even- 
ing was Mre. Seymour,a most lovely looking 
woman, who appeared in Monk Lewis’s beau- 
tifal sketch of the Captive. It was a chaste 
and finished performance, given with so much 
semblance to reality, that we were almost 
prompted to rush upon the stage, and liberate 
her from what seemed a horrid fite. “[ am 
not mad,” was spoken so piteou-ly, and in such 
a heart broken strain, that its cadence rings in 
our ears yet. 
chains to which she makes an allusion as 
coming from other inmates in the mad house, 
should not be heard, as these are some of the 
eauses which it is presumed actully drove her 
mad.—We once had a copy whereia the busi- 


We would ask if the rattling of 


was marked as if by a prompter; it strikes us 
that with such an introduction the effect would 
be greater. 

On ‘Thursday evening she appeared as Julict, 
we regret our absence on that occasion. 

THE CIRCUS.—Crowded and fashionable 
houses every night. The admirable manner 
in which every thing is done here will ensure 
the proprietor a rich harvest. We pass many 
a pleasing hour here. 

ARCH STREET THEATRE.—The new 
drama of “ Conancheotah, or the Indian’s war 
horse,” written by N. H. Bannister, Esq., was 
produced at this house, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lewellyn’s benefit. We were pleased to sec 
this native production represented upon our 
boirds, as it called up reminisences of a pleas- 
iog character, associated with its gifted author. 

The caste of the piece, however, was not 
such as we could have desired, but apart from 
this consideration, there was sufficient scinti- 
lation of the dramatic powe's of its anthor, as 
to omen favorably of his successful career in 
this province. Bannister, as an actor and author, 
ranks deservedly high, and one more indefuati- 
gable in either profession it would be difficult 
to find. 

‘Tuesday evening was appropriated to Mons. 
Bennie and lady, and a“ slim benefit” it proved, 
which we were very sorry to witness, as they 
are both very clever in their profession. ‘The 
bill of entertainment was a repetition of Ban- 
nister’s Indian drama of Conancheotah, and a 
melange of un interesting character, 

Dinneford really deserves success for his in- 
dustry in securing all the “available talent” 
which presents itself, and we are pleased to 
learn that his theatre has been sufficiently pa- 
trovized, as to induce him to renewed exertion 
in the production of forthcoming novelties. 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—The 
Circus situated immediately in the vicinity of 
this establishment has no doubt been the means 
of lessening the number of its visitors during 
the last fortnight. The firemen’s benefits were 
generally well attended. Hadaway’s, perhaps, 
was the smallest he has had for years—‘ Cos 
why? sleighing good and money plenty. We 
are not aware of Flynn having any thing new 
on the tapis; but he lays quiet and will come 
out upon us and take us by surprise as he did 
with London As-urance. 

ITEMS. 

Old Maids.—The comedy by this name, 
written by Sheridan Knowles’—puff-d by the 
New York Mirror—re-published in the Dra- 
matic Mirror—has proved a dead failure, and 
like the Wrecker’s Daughter, and the Maid of 
Mariendorpt, will sink into utter oblivion, and 
be remembered among the things that were. 

Wreath throwing at one per cent premium.— 
Accompanying the wreath throvn upon the 
stage, at the feet of Mrs. George Jones, (which, 
by the way, was intended for the head,) while 
playing at the National on la-t Siturday even- 
ing, Was a new cent, bright and shining in all 
The humbug is now exploded. The 





its glory. 
man that will throw a wreath upon the stage, 
afier this—must be a bold one. 

Charleston, S. C.—Odcr fricn] Latham, we 
regret to say, is doing a wretched business, the 
why and wherefore, we kuow not. His com- 
pany, itis true, is not the be:t in the world, 


neither is it the worst. We hope there will be 
a revival among the enlight nei denizens of 
the south—for if they permit the drama to go 
down, then indeeed is “ Othello’s occupation 
gone !” 

New Orleans — The St. Charles.— Equestrian 
performances—Farces,—Rope-dancing, &c.— 
not to “tarnation tall houses,” as we hear 
We have engaged a gent!eman of wel! known 
talent, as our correspondent in the crescent 
city. 

Pittsburg.—Dinneford is pushing business, 
and no doubt will create a taste for theatricals 
in that place. He has a good company,—no 
other can succeed in Pitisburg, not because 
they are critics, but that they undestand the 
difference between humbug and merit. Wemyss 
invariably took a good company to Pittsburg, 
end Dinneford will find out that Barney's sys- 
tem is the best. 

Cincinuati.— National.—The Ravel Family, 
have played here. Sanford and Myers appeared 
ou the 22d November, being for the benefit of 
Mr. Clarke, Stage manager. 

Yankee Marble, has just concluded an en- 
gagement at the National, and has knuckled 
down tu New Orleans. 

There is an actor in this city, (Philadelphia) 
so wretchedly bad, that he employsa Priest by 
the year to whom he makes a confession onec 
a week. 

Dolly Spanker, alias Billy of the ‘ Bells,’ had 
a good house on Tuesday night. Just as we 
expected. 

Rice is at the Chatham Theatre, playing a 
farewell engagement. 

J. R. Scott is playing a very successful en- 
gagement at the Chatham, He is about pro- 
ducing Tortesa, the Usurer. 

Fredericks of the Park is going to England. 

Master Diamond has got himself into a 
scrape in the Crescent City, by walking out of 
his profession into the stabbing business, hav- 
ing severely wounded a man at the masked 
ball with a knife. He is now in prison. 

Mrs. and Miss Barnes have postponed their 
visit to Europe, and will go south, where they 
will remain during the winter. 

Dean is building a new theatre in Rochester, 
N. Y., and opens 13th of December. Roches- 
ter is a stirring place and will no doubt pa- 
tronise the drama. 

Butler is playing a short engagement at 
Boston. 





NEW YORK. 

PARK THEA'TRE.—Some of our contem- 
poraries who have handled Thalaba, the De- 
stroyer, as produced at this house, with un- 
sparing severity, charge us with partiality ia 
our review of that drama. We have looked 
back upon onr file to ascertain the ground upon 
which that charge is attempted to be sustained 
and we find that we have recorded no judgment, 
atall. We have simply said it was successful, 
and if applause is to be considered a crilerion 
of succcss—-it was so. But the hcly-day folks 
are very seldom critics, and for ourselves, we 
reserved our judgement for a second perform. 
ance, experience haying taught us that no cor- 
rect opiniua can be formed of any piece re- 
quilting a complication of scenery and machi- 
nery for its effects, on the first night of its 
representation. 
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To sum up then in brief, Mr. Fitzball is not 
of that class of writers, or rather theatrical 
manuficturers, who ought to be subjected to 
the rules of criticism. Mr. Fitzball is a me- 
chanic, a mere mechanical author, who would 
be very much surprised to find than any one 
who had ever charged him with conspiring at 
one bright thought, or the possession of one 
solitary idea originally his own. Mr. Fitzball 
steals and mutilates—alters, adapts, and dis- 
figures, and his singular merit is, that while 
he retsins the name of the casket he has 
pilfered, no one can identify the jewels he has 
stolen. ‘Thalaba; and the Curse of Kehama, 
are the names of two poems written by Southey, 
and Thalaba is the name of Mr, Fitzball’s 
drama, with the curse of Kchama interwoven 
with it; but it would puzzle a philosopher to 
discover their identity ; but as the race of Mr. 
Fitzball’s Tialaba has been cut short, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the several artists, em. 
ployed in its behalf, and as we are not disposed 
to speak ill of the dead, so are we as little in- 
clined toa funeral oration. 

On Tuesday night, London Assurance was 
played for the 31st time, for the benefit of W. 
H. Williams, with the address by way of an 
Epilogue, spoken by Miss Cushman, and Mr. 
W. H. Williams; as Lady Gay, and Dolly 
Spanker, with the Boarding School and Quad- 
rupeds. This latter piece was admirably per- 
formed in all its parts. Fisher’s Francisco, 
and Placide’s Abrahamides was perfectly irre- 
sistible, it was burlesque in perfection. 

On Wednesday, Mademoiselle Fanny Elssler 
re-appeared upon the bords in the character of 
Zoloe, in the operatic ballet of La Bayadere, 
which she sustained in her usual style of ex- 
cellence, and with those fascinating graces 
which is the unapproachable charm of all her 
performances. Elssler was rapturously re- 
ceived by a very crowded house, still we are 
of opinion that Zoloe is not the chef d’ouvre 
of her art, whether we are influenced in this 
opinion by prejudice in favor of first impres- 
sions, and those delightful artistes who have 
proceeded her on our boards, we shall not at- 
tempt to decide; but we confess to some favor- 
able recollections of Avguste, Celeste, Tag- 
lioni, &c., &c., and although we may be en- 
abled to distinguish her superior powers and 
enchanting graces—yet we cannot find the 
balance preponderating heavily in her favor. 

On Friday, the second night of Elssler’s en- 
gagement. 

Simpson has announced the revival of Henri 
Quartre. When is Money to be produced ? 

BOWERY THEATRE.—On Monday was 
produced at this establishment, a new, grand, 
dramatic, military and naval pageant, which, 
according to the bills of announcement, occu. 
pied six weeks of incessant labor of the artists 
belonging to the establishment—commemora- 
ting, and entitled, “Tue Exitr anp Deatu or 
Narotron Tut Great;” represented from Tya’s 
celebrated life of the Emperor, and the superb 
prints ilustrating the funeral rites ef Napoleon 
at St. Helena and at Paris. 

There is a merit abont this drama in its 
scenic and decorative department, entitling it 
to the warmest encomiums, and the utmost ex- 
tent of approbation and support. Its merit is 
entirely confined to the manner in which the 
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subject matter is introduced, and we believe it 
lays chim to nothing more; it is a represen- 
taticn of the last days of the greatest man re- 
corded in modern history—and of the latest 
honors which have been paid to his memory— 
these are correctly exhibited—no expense has 
beea spared in giving due effect to the repre- 
sentations, and we are constained to say it was 
one of the most perfect, and one of the most in- 
teresting exhibitions we have becn called upon 
to witness. ‘the house was crowded to ex- 
cess. 

THE CHATHAM.—Mr. J. R. Scott 1s go- 
ing through an engagement at this theatre, in 
the round of his favourite characters with all 
that applause to which he is accustomed, and 
to audiences which at this house are never fail- 
ing. Thorne has got hold of the golden ball 
which he whips about to his own advantage. 
We think, however, that Thorne would find it 
to his advantage, and that Scott would find it 
no Jess so to his own, to insure the services of 
Scott, asa permanent member of his establish- 
Kirby is a very talented young man, 
and he acts too much and studies too little, at 
the same time that he is not equal to a first 
line of business. With Scott for a leader, the 
performances at the Chatham would give gene- 
ral satisfaction. We have had nothing new at 
this house; several judicious revivals have been 
produced, and we have large promises of forth- 
coming novelties. 

On Wednesday Mr. Rice played,—the first 
night of his farewell engagement, and appeared 
in Ginger Blue, in the extravanganza of the Sar- 
cophagos; or the Virginia Mummy ; and Bone 
Squash, in the whimsical opera so called. 

THE LITTLE OLY M P I C—Mitchell’s 
burlesques continue their powerful attractions 
at this little and favourite arena of foolery. 
We go to Mitchell’s to enjoy a broad laugh— 
he defies all criticism—his annonnce bills 
shame us from the attempt by trying him at 
any standard rule, and his performances exceed 
in extravaganza all that imagination can effect. 
We looked in on Tuesday evening to his Riquet 
with the Taft,—his Aldgate Pump,—Turned 
head, and Mephistophiles, or the Three Wishes, 
either of them was enough for us, we laughed 
until our head ached, Mitchell has announced 
a new farce under the title of Saratoga Springs. 

It is to be produced immediately. 
EXTRACTS. 
(From a MS. Work on the Drama.) 


BY COLLEY CIBBER,. 

“By permission of his honor the President, 
at the new theatre in Annapolis, by the compa. 
ny of comedians, on Monday next being thel3th 
of the iustant, July, 1752, will be performed a 
comedy called the Beaux Strategem. Likewise 
a farce called the Virgin Unmasked, to begin 
precisely at seven o'clock. Tickets to be had at 
the printing office. Box ten shillings, Pit seven 
shillings and sixpence, Gallery five shillings, 
No persons to be permitted behind the scenes,”— 
Copied from the Maryland Gazette for the year 
1752 f 

‘The company alluded to above was Hallams’, 
it had just left Williamsburg, were the regular 
drama was first produced by aregular company, 
and could boast of names which have been 
handed down to us, identified with the brightest 
annals in our stage history. The Annapolis 
theatre was torn down some twenty years ago, 
It was the oldest temple in the United States 
reared to the dramatic Muse, and should have 
remained as a relic of the “olden time,” with 
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all the pleasing associations of the past encir- 
cling it, giving as ‘twere to the histrionie art, 
what it does not now possess— 

“ A local habitation and a name.” 

On the 18th of September, 1753, Hallam 
opened his theatre in Nassau street, New York. 
‘The scite was originally occupied by the old 
Dutch church 

Wilham Warren, made his first appearance in 
the United States, at Baltimore, 1796, and at 
Philadelphia, November Sth, 1796. 

Cooper played Richard ILL. for the first time 
in Philadelphia, January 2d, 1796. 

The Philadelphia company went to New 
York, in August 1797, lost in fourteea weeks 
$2,350. 

Johan Darley (our respected fellow citizen) 
nade his first appearance as Captain Cheerly, 

799. His brother officers—(he being in the 
army) deemed it a diagrace to the profession of 
arms, went to the theatre on purpose of hissing 
him, If it had an effect,it was tostrenghen 
him in his determination, for he was long a fa- 
vorite on the boards of the Chesnut street thea- 
tre. 

Twaits made his first appearance in America 
November 23, 1803, 

George F. Cook appeared as Richard III, at 
Philadelphia March 25th, 1811. Amount of 
house $1,348.50 ; 2d night $1,103.25 ; 3d night 
$1,437,76; 4th night $1,169,55; Sth night 
$1,157 ; Gth night $1,202,50; 7th night $995. 
75; 8th night $1,035; Sth oight $1,020; 10th 
night $870,50; Llth night $778; 12th night 
$1,196,75—benefit $1,365,25. 

Cooke and Cooper pliyed together April 26, 
1811. Othello, Mr, Cooper; lago Mr. Cooke, 
house $1,604,76. Mr. Cooke received for his 
services $8,809,16 

Mr Duff made his first appearance in America 
February 15, 1812. 

Mr. Henry S, Finn—(the lamented Finn) 
made his first appearance in J hiladelphia, as 
Hamlet, March $th, 1818. 

Master f. Forrest (now our National Trage- 
dian) played young Norval at the Walnut 
street theatre, January 8th, 1821. 

Mr, J. B. Booth’s first appearance at Balti- 
more, November Ist, 1821. 

Mr. E. Forrest played Jaflier, May 16th, 
1826, at the Chesnut street fur the benefit of Mr. 
Charles Porter, which led to a star engagement 
at that establishment. 

William Warren, was born in the year 1767, 
and came to this country in ’96. 

Warren’s Falstaff was a masterpiece; he 
seemed, particularly in the latter part of his 
life—the Falstaff, the immortal Shakspeare drew. 
His Sir Peter Teazle, was the beau ideal of all 
that was good, His old Norval still lives in our 
memory, and his old Hardcastle, being emphati - 
cally his, died with him, 

His death occurred on the 19th of October. 
1832. In 1831 he removed from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore, the writer of these lines found him 
in the latter place the landlord of an obscure 
Inn, the sizn of Sir John Falstaff, over his door. 
It was the resort of the friends of the Drama, 
but they, alas! (in Baltimore particularly, were 
few.) Of an evening [ have noticed the old 
veteran of the drama hobbling up and down the 
pavement, by way of exercise, the victim of 
gout; his once round, plump jolly looking face, 
and rotundity of shape were gone—shrunk ag it 
were up. He was but the outline of the Warren 
of other and happier days. While in Baltimore 
he essayed once to play, it was on the occasion 
of his daughter’s benefit. ‘The effort was made 
‘tis true, but I, who knew him in the “ days of 
auld lang syne’’ noted with heartfelt emotion— 
whet a“ falling off was there,” it was 2 melan- 
choly picture to gaze upon,—the last expiring 
rays of genius, going out with the lamp of life, 
the glimmering of the one, was the dying of the 
other, they both went out together !— 

“ Death 4 
Is but a step that reaches to eternity.” 

Edmund Kean make his first appearance in 
America in the city of New York, as Richard 
111, November 1820. He returned to England 
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in the September of the following year. His 
second visit to the United States was in 1825.6. 
Kean carried away the big toe of the immortal 
Cooke. 

The editor of this paper is in possession of 
Kean’s portrait, painted by the talented Neagle, 
and the only likeness taken of that celebrated 
Tragedian in the country. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
“ What moment 
Is wanted, where aflection has enthroned 
The memory of the dead?" 

There is not in the whole range of dramatic 
character a more difficult one to describe than 
that of the low comedian. If you could infuse 
the power of laughter into the pen—or we 
possessed but a portion of tha’ inimitable quality 
which characterize the writings of Boz, and our 
friend, Joseph C. Neal, Esq —the Boz of our 
couatry, we could then perhaps convey to our 
readers some idea of the living edition of ‘* broad 
grins” presented in the visages of a Philadelphia 
audience during the performances of this fun 
creating actor, 

For many years, Jefferson was the life and 
soul of the Philadelphia theatre, ‘The audience 
although accustomed to see him almost every 
night, generally gave him a round of applause 
upon his first appearance on the stage. His 
Sempe in “'Tis alla Farce,” was a master 
piece of acting ; similar characters in his hands 
were rich in all that constitutes excellence, the 
very toe peeping out from the worn out shoe, 
(for such is the character of Numpo) acted its 
part; we can never forget his Numpo. A writer 
in the year 1811 thus speaks of his Dogberry— 
“there was a richness of humor, and at the same 
time a steady conformity to truth and nature, 
that we nave rarely seen equalled, never sur- 
passed. Were there not one other scene in the 

lay worth looking at, we should deem this (al- 
uding to the assumption of superiority over, and 
pity for the weakness of Verges) alone enough 
to’ bring the whole city to see “* Much ado about 
Nothing” over and over again, 

His Polonious was also a magnificent — 
ance, and such as we are not accustomed to see 
now a days. 

In 1821 he brought out his eldest son as M1s- 
ter Slender, he could not have chosen a better, 
for he was a “tall and slender youth,” and 
became in after years as great a favorite as his 
father. One by one of his children were brought 
out, and all have reached a height inthe drama. 
‘They may we'l feel proud of Mrs, Anderson, 
now no more, who was a great favorite, and Mrs: 
Chapman that was, Mrs. Richardson that is, is 
still the pride and idol of the New Yorkers; 
she has no great attachment to Philadelphia, the 
place of her birth, the reason is obvious. 

Surrounded by smiling thousands, and a fam- 
ily rising in the profession of their father, adding 
fame to the worldly gear, the prospects of Mr. 
Jefferson looked bright and fair. He was con- 
sidered rich, looked upon assuch, and on every 
oceasion of his benefit, the pub!ic—the smiling 
thousands turned out en masse. But soon a 
change came over his dream of life; his friend, 
William Warren, became involved in difficulties, 
suit after suit, hurried him down the tide of mis- 
fortune ; ‘told Jeff” held out his arm to the 
rescue, it saved his friend for the moment, but 
ruined himself; their united fortunes were now 
a wreck, and in their old days with a large fam- 
ily around them, they were compelled to quit 
the scene of their success, as well as misfortunes 
-—Warren went to Baltimore, and Jefferson 
made an appeal to his patrons, under circum- 
stances of a peculiar nature, fora benefit. His 
claims upon the public—his losses—were set 
forth in language none could mistake. The night 
camer=the house was deserted. The friends who 
smiled upon him in the days of prosperity— 
would not do so, in his night of sorrow and of 
gloom—the expected benefit, was a failure, 
‘Forlorn and broken heaited” the old man 
quited his home; his registered oath, that he 
would never play more in Philadelphia was kept. 
With one of his sons he started for Harrisburg, 





where, under the accumulation of domestic woes, 
and the cold neglect of the public he—piep.® 


e His death oceurred in 1831. 


PITTSBURG. 

The following article from the Morning 
Chronicle of the 29th ult., will give our readers 
some idea of the state of the Drama in that 
city : 

Tue Daama.— London Assurance was played 
on Saturday night to a house crowded from 
floor to ceiling. ‘This speaks well for the in- 
telligence of our citizens. The bills promised 
no display of gorgeous scenery, thrilling inci- 
dents, “dresses or decorations”—the expe- 
dients usually adopted to procure a full house. 
The announcements simply set forth that the 
new Comedy of London Assurance was to be 
produced, and the people rushed to the theatre 
in crowds, thus proving that all read news- 
papers, and have a knowledge of what is tran- 
spiring in distant cities. 

Well, this most brilliant play wasacted in a 
manner that would have reflected credit on any 
company in America. 

The appointments are of the most magnifi- 
cent descriptien. The splendid carpets, china 
vases, golden chandelier, marb’e statutes, costly 
furniture, and rare plants, all in the utmost 
profusion, unite to give a life like reality to 
this play which we never before saw approach 
on the stage. A jet of real water springs from 
among the exotic shrubbery, and plays through- 
out one en‘ire act—imparting an air of living 
beauty to the scene. 

Each performer strove his utmost to play his 
part well, and all succeeded, 

Mr, Jamison was evidently out of his role, but 
his enaction of the old beau evinced the versitil- 
ity of his talent. The part appeared to have 
been carefully studied, and was effectively acted. 

Hunt dashed through Dazzle with much spirit, 
and Neafie played with ease. Mrs. Hunt excel- 
led all her former efforts as the Spanking Gay 
Spanker, and from her entrance until the end of 
the third act, she fairly kept the restof the char- 
acters in deep shadow. Logan's Meddle was 
rich, and an original peiformance, He seemed 
to have closely studied the meaning of the author 
and then to have brought the whole force of his 
happy humor to bearen the part. Meddle is a 
detestable character, and the author has done 
less for him than for the others,—but invested 
with the joyous ben hommie of Logan’s acting, it 
was one of the richest gems of the play. 

We cannot conclude this notice without pay- 


ing a passing tribute to Miss E, Logan. In her 
we discover the gem of a noble actress. There 


are force and chasteness, and modest beauty in 
all her impersonation:.—Her Pert deserved and 
received several hearty rounds of applause, and 
we regretted she had no more to do, 

When London Assurance shall have been 
withdrawa from ou boards, it will be a reproach 
among people of taste and rc finemeat, not to have 
seen it, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Haymarket Theatre.—A new drama was pro- 
duced at this theatre, last night which merited, 
and which met with unequivocal success; it is cal- 
led the Quadroon Slave and the sufferings former- 
ly endured by the West In .ia negro, and the op- 
pression exercised by his master, forms itsmelan- 
cholly, though interesting grouadwork. The scene 
is laid in the island of Jamaica. It is a trans- 
lation from the French, and possesses al! the qual- 
ities which distinguish the modern school of the 
Parisian melodrames. [he interest is well sus 
tained to the end, and several of the studied po- 
s tions were effective, and called down distinct 
rounds of applause. But the success of the piece 
must in justice be attibuted to the acting of 
Madle. Celest:, who was called for, and the 
Quadroon Slave ansounced for repetition four 
tumes next week. 

Mr. Macready wil commence his season with 
one of Shakspeare’s best plays, and a new Pan- 
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tomine. He has not only secured the services of 
many established favorites, but has a!so make en- 
gagements with maay provincial actors and ac. 
tresses, who are desirous of facing a London au- 
dience. We hear of one and we also hear he has 
many requisites for the profession, as be possesses 
a fine voice, is a good figure; and has youth on his 
side. We hope be may come up tou what we have 
described; and we shall then have a chance of see- 
ing Chas. Kemble’s line of characters well filled. 

In the Piovinces, there are but few stars. 
Ellen ‘Tiee and Anderson have caused themselves 
to be beloved in Dublin. The Woods have 
finished in Liverpool. Mr. Bennet, and his 
dangiiter Julia, have been starring it at Win- 
chester; aod Balls has been astonishing the in- 
habitants of Piymouth with his mercurial move- 
ments. We have finished for this week—the next 
promises fair, and we hope the vocalist may prove 
a Kemble indeed We are glad to find that our 
prediction with regard to Knowles’ new comedy 
Old Maids, has been partially fulfilled, It has 
not been drawing absolutely profitable audiences 
in the course of the past week, but the receipts 
have decidedly been improving. Old Maids may 
reach as many nights, performance as the Bridal 
of Messina, the same author's new play of last 
years Macready goes on strengthenins his com- 
pany at Drury-lane, and has recently added that 
very clever actress, Mrs. Stirling, to his stock; 
her excellence has never yet, we think, been duly 
appreciated, and we are glad of this opportunity 
of expressing our unbiassed opinion in her favor, 
She may not be equal to Beatrice or Violante, but 
she is much superior to some of the charac‘ers in 
which she is usually seen. Macready wil now 
have Miss H. Faucit,and the lady who was kaown 
some years ago as Miss Phillips, who has since 
married and we forgot the name of her husband, 
Miss P. Horton, Mrs, Stirling, aod Mrs, Keeley 
among the female leaders of his company. His 
principal men will consist of Anderson, Phelps, 
Elton, Keeley. 
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M. RADERK, Importer and Dealer in Segars of 
every branch, No. 45 Chatham Street, New York. 





LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, of a superior quality. 
and extensive variety, colored and pl 1in—cheap for 
cash.—WV. Currier, 2, Spruce Street, New York. 

BISJOU MINSTREL, A Song Book, beautiful in 
appearance, and contaming over 500 of the choicest 
bongs in the language, a neat present for the holi- 
days.— Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street. 

TALLOKING, Cheap, on the cash principle.—K. 
Woodruff, 114 William Street. (Up Stuatrs.) 

_ LONDON ASSURANCE.—First edition printed 
in America, by ‘lurner & Fisher—Price 25 cents per 
copy- 

BOAKD|NG HCUSt.—Accommodations of the first 
order, at Mrs. Johnsons, 380 Pearl Stre:t. 

ENGKAVING ON WOOD, for Theatres, Amphi- 
theatres, &c., by Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street. 


No. I2 JAMES STK Et: T—If you wish to be treated 
well, and pass an hour pleasantly, go to Grundy’s 
House, as above. 

PLAYS, OPERAS, AND FAKCES.—The most ex* 
tensive assortment in America.— Turner & Fisher, 
52 Chatham Street. 


“DRAMATIC REPO=ITORY.—James Fisher, avo 
71 Court Street Boston. 4 
THE DRAMATIC MIRROR, 

Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be had:— 
Pitisburg—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth St. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 28 West Fourth St. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State St. 
Baltimore—H. A. Turner, 10 North St. 

St. Louis—R. Jones Woodward, Literary Depot. 
Philadelpia—Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth St. 
“ J. R. Colon, 2034 Chesnut St. 

New York—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham St. 
‘ Axford’s News Office, 185 Bowery. 

“ Hamblin Hall, 167 Elizabeth St. 
“ Heustiz, & Co.. 104 Nassau St. 
“ Duvernay’s 470 Pearl St 








